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From the Leisure Hour. 


PAPIER MACHE. 


Our next visit is to Constitution-hill, to the 
establishment of Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge, 
whose productions in papier maché have done so 
much towards familiarizing the public with the 


beauties of art in union with manulactures. 


THE 


SEVENTH-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH 15, 1854. 


of the workman that it might, if necessary, be 
carved or engraved in relief like the finest box- 
wood, The material in this state is worked up 
to its perfect form, after which it is japanned, 
brought to a surface unimpeachably smooth, var. 
nished, and, if required, finally gilded or painted. 

The above process may be considered as that 
which articles that are but slightly ornamented, 
and which constitute perhaps the staple of the 
manufacture, have to undergo, But the stranger 
who visits this establishment cannot fail to be 
struck with the gorgeous and truly regal display 
of richly elaborated structures, embracing every 
purpose of utility and luxury, which in crowded 
and dazzling profusion adorn the show-rooms, 
Here the light and plastic paper is seen to assume 
every variety of form suggested by the imagina- 
tion of the artist, while at the same time it is 
shown to be susceptible of every species of orna- 


The| mentation that can be applied to manufacture. 


first application of the material of paper to the| Easy reclining-chairs, drawing-room chairs in 
construction of solid articles is due, we believe, to|every variety of graceful pattern, sofa-tables, 
a Frenchman; but even the French themselves! screens, work-tables, work-boxes, portfolios, ink- 


allow that they are far surpassed by the English 





stands, infants’ cots, elegant vases—these are but 


in the quality of the goods nuw produced. There} a few of the various forms into which paper is 
are three several modes of preparing the material.| impressed, and in all of which its pre-eminence 
The first, which is profitably applicable only to| over any other material is evident, from the fact 
common purposes, consists in reducing paper to| of its lightness, its durability, and its utter incapa- 


a state of pulp, and then compressing it into} bility of fracture by fair usage. 
moulds; the result however is not very satisfac- 


A vast number 
of these articles are profusely ornamented by de- 


tory, the articles produced being fur from durable,| signs inlaid in pearl and imitative gems, inter- 


owing to their brittleness and liability to fracture. 


| woven beneath the lucid surface with threads and 


The second process reduces the paper toa per- | veins of gold. The processes by which these rich 


fect paste, which, mixed with other substances, is 
modelled into various forms, such as picture- 
frames, pedestals, brackets, cornices, heads of 
columns, and other architectural devices, for| 
which purposes it has been largely used for de- 
corating public buildings and private residences: 
when used, however, for articles requiring plain 
polished surfaces, it shows a tendency to seitle in 
small hollows, a defect which no other quality can 


compensate, 


followed by the Messrs. Jennens and Betiridge, we 
shall endeavour to describe as we saw it in opera- 
The first step is to 
paste a certain number of sheets of a thick, soft, 
and grey kind of machine-made paper, one upon 
another, over a mould hollowed into the exact 
When by 
successive layers of paper the article is thus form- 
ed, it is carried to an oven heated by flues, where 
it remains until it is so thoroughly dried and har- 
dened as to resemble wood of a very fine grain, 
like which it may be readily cut, carved, and 
dressed with edge-tools as easily as if it were the 
rose-wood or mahogany of the cabinet-maker. 
The advantage of this elaborate mode of preparing 
the body of the article over that of merely press- 
ing moist pulp into a mould is too apparent to need | 
pointing out—the surface produced being capable | 
of working to a perfect level and susceptible of| 
the finest and most permanent polish. The article | 
when released from the oven is planed, cut, and 
filed to a rough shape, after which it is immersed 
in a hardening spirituous mixture and again ex- 


tion at their establishment, 


form of the article to be produced. 


and glittering ornaments are imbedded in the hard 
and impenetrable surfaces were invented by the 
Messrs, J. and B., and are secured to them by 
patent. The most valuable characteristic, how- 
ever, of this manufacture appears to us to be the 
opportunity it affords for combining the labours of 
the artist with those of the mechanic, ‘The sur- 
face of the prepared paper is admirably adapted 


the different objects adorned with copies from the 
works of celebrated painters, or with small ori- 
ginal pictures by the artists engaged. 


of a useful description, 


vices of first-rate artists, to bring this branch of 
the manufacture to the highest perfection. 


FRIEND, 
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for painting in oils, far more so indeed than either 
The third process, which is that|the canvass or the panel of the artist, and conse- 
quently we find that the flat surfaces of many of 
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wad dipped in spirits of turpentine, and the design 
remains in all its brilliancy. The manufacture 
of papier maché goods has made rapid strides 
during the last twenty years, Whenit first arose 
in Birmingham, it was confined to the production 
of tea-trays, waiters, and similar articles, demand- 
ing little expense or ingenuity in their construc- 
tion. The excellence and durability, however, of 
these trifling objects proved the value of the mate- 
rial, and doubtless afforded a stimulus to the vast 
improvements which have since taken place. 
Among the most important of these may be reck- 
oned the ornamental panels for purposes of deco- 
ration, which have latterly risen so much in 
demand, and with which the cabins of many of 
the largest steamers have been fitted up. 





oe 


A Sermon on the word Malt. 


For an off-hand sermon, having no better autho- 
rity that human contrivance, the following is per- 
| haps as good as any that has been lately preached, 

Mr. Dodd, a very worthy minister, who lived 
a few miles from Cambridge, had rendered him- 
self obnoxious to many of the cantabs by fre- 
quently preaching against drunkenness; several 
of whom meeting him on a journey, they deter- 
mined to make him preach in a hollow tree which 
was near the road side. Accordingly, address. 
ing him with great apparent politeness, they ask- 
ed him if he had not lately preached much against 
drunkenness. On his replying in the affirmative, 
they insisted that he should now preach from 
a text of their choosing. In vain did he re- 
monstrate on the unreasonableness of expecting 
him to give them a discourse without study, and 
in such a place ; but they were determined to take 
no denial, and the word Matr was given to him 
by way of text; on which he immediately deli- 
vered himself as follow: : 

** Beloved, let me crave your attention. I am 
a little man, come at a short warning, to preach 
a short sermon from a small subject, in an un- 
worthy pulpit to a slender congregation. Beloved, 
my text is Matt; | cannot divide it into words, 
it being but one; nor into syllables, it being but 


In a room| one; | must, therefore, of necessity, divide it into 
in this establishment we found a number of young | letters, which I find to be these four, M—A—L— 
men thus occupied at the easel, engaged in copy-|T. 
ing pictures upon the surfaces of different articles 
It is plain that nothing is 
wanted but an improved taste on the part of the 
public, which would create a demand for the ser- | 


M, my beloved, is moral; A, is allegorical ; 
L, literal; T, theological. The moral is set forth 
to teach you drunkards good manners; then M, 
masters, A, all of you, L, listen, T, to my text, 
The allegorical is when one thing is spoken and 
another thing is meant, The thing spoken is 





Inthe|malt; the thing meant is the juice of malt; 
‘same room we observed the process of gilding} which you cantabs make, M, your master, 


upon glass and polished surfaces ; it is managed| A, your apparel, L, your liberty, T, your trust. 





| 





as follows: the surface upon which a design has| The literal is, according to the letter, M, much, 
\to be drawn in gold is first entirely covered over | A, ale, L, little, T, trust. The theological is ac- 
with gold leaf; upon this the artist paints his de-|cording to the effect that it works, and these I 
sign, perhaps a leafy wreath, or an arabesque or | find of two kinds; first, in this world; secondly, 
scroll ornament, with a camel-hair pencil dipped | in the world to come. 
in a brownish varnish; the varnish dries in a few|in this world are, in some, M, murder, in others, 
minutes, and then that portion of the gold not) A, adultery, in all, L, looseness of life, and in 
covered by the varnish is wiped off with a piece 
of soft cotton wadding. Nothing is now visible | 
posed for twelve hours to a great heat, which ren-| but the design painted in brown-tinted varnish ; 
ders it so perfectly solid and crisp under the tool | the varnish however is rapidly wiped off by a soft 


The effects that it works 


some, T, treason, The effects that it works in 
he world to come, are M, misery, A, anguish, 
L, lamentation, and T, torment. And so much 
for this time and text. Ishall improve this; first 


| 
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by way of exhortation, M, masters, A, all of you,| 
L, leave off, T, tippling ; or, secondly, by way of 


THE FRIEND. 


|as fast as wrist and elbows can manage it. Now 


the cutting tool of the machine does not descend | 





Slavery in Scotland.—It is an undeniable fact, 
| appearing from the record8S of our High Court of 


excommunication, M, masters, A, all of you, L,|in an exactly horizontal position (because if it did | Justiciary, that even so late as the last century 


look for, T, torment; thirdly, by way of caution, |i 
take this; a drunkard is the annoyance of mo-| 


desty, the spoil of civility, the destruction of| 
reason, the brewer’s agent, the ale-house bene- 
factor, his wile’s sorrow, his children’s trouble, 
his own shame, his neighbour’s scoff, a walking 
swill- bowl, the picture of a beast, and the monster 
of a man.” 

He concluded in the usual form; and 
young men, pleased with his ingenuity, not only | 
sincerely thanked him, but absolutely profited | 
more by this short and whimsical sermon, than 


by any serious discourse they ever heard.—Old| 


Penny Magazine. 
—eEE—— 
From the Leisure Hour. 

CUT NAILS. 
In a former paper, we introduced the reader to 
a poor nailor, occupied, with his family, in task- 
ing his feeble energies against the iron machines 
which, urged by steam, have devoured his means 
of living. Passing through Lancaster-street acci- 
dentally, our ears are assailed by the din of these 
machines at work, and we step into Farmer’s fac- 
tory to witness their performances, The owner 
politely accompanies us round, and explains the 
process, which, tremendous as its effects have 


been upon the fortunes of the nail-makers, is one | 


of exceeding simplicity. A nail-cutting machine 
is but a ponderous mechanical contrivance for 
causing the sharp square edye of a massive cut- 
ting tool to rise and fall at regular intervals and 
with irresistible power some hundred times a 
minute, If the nail requires a head—and they 
may be made to pattern by these machines—ad- 
ditional mechanism is necessary. In this case 
the nail is caught, the instant it is cut off, in a 
kind of vice, which holds it fast while it receives 
a heavy blow from a lateral punch, cut so as to} 
give the form of head desired, 

The first step towards the making of cut nails| 
is the rolling out of iron in sheets about three feet 
in width and six in length, and of various thick- 
nesses for nails of various descriptions. This is 
done at the rolling-mill ; and piles of these sheets 
are standing in the sheds ready for cutting. The 
first operator to whom we are introduced stands in 
front of a huge pair of shears, worked by steam, 
between the blades of which he lays the end ot 
one of the sheets of iron, which is about the eighth 
of an inch in thickness ; the shears make no more 
of it than a housewile’s scissors of a strip of linen 
The whole sheet is in a very few minutes cut up 
into ribbons of about two and a half inches wide, 
the exact width being regulated by a gauge, which 
insures that all shall be cut alike: the gauge can 
be set to any measure, according with the length 
of the nails to be cat. We now turn to the nail- 
cutters: they are seated in rows, each in front of 


. . . . | 
the ponderous machines, of which some half-score 


are at work at once, creating an indescribable din, | 
amid which we strive in vain to catch the accents 
of our guide, ‘The work-people are of both sexes, | 
and each of them is incessantly twisting half round 
and then back again a sort of mop-stick, which he 
or she holds in the hand, while the nails are fall- 
ing in a cclinking shower into baskets placed on 
the ground. It is the falling of the nails and not 


the voice of our guide—of which we cannot hear| 


a syllable—which brings us to a comprehension 
of the mystery. ‘The fact is, that at the end of 
each of these jumping mop-sticks protrudes one of 
the aforesaid iron ribbons cut off by the shears, 
the extremity of which ribbon each operator is 
poking into the jaws of the iron-eating machine 


the | 


.| chinery, 


it would cut the ribbon into small bars of iron and 
not into nails), but in a slightly angular direction, 


which causes it to cut off a wedge of the iron, | 


|having a point at one end while it may be the 
| sixth of an inch wide at the other, or, in other 
| words, a nail, Itis plain that if the iron to be cut 


| were to be presented to the knife twice following | 


|in the same position, the second piece cut off would 
be a uniform bar and not a wedge or nail; conse- 


quently this is never done, the. operator turning | 


over the ribbon by a semi-twist of the broom-stick, 
}and changing sides to the music eve ry time, Cen: 
sidering that this goes an a hundred or more times 
in a minute, and that the nail-machine has no no- 
| tion of occasional relaxation, we should imagine 
the nail-cutters enjoy but few idle moments, and, 
further, the noise being incessant and rather 
louder than the rush of an express train through 
a tunnel, they are not very favourably situated 
for gossip. 

There is more variety in the nails cut by this 


pect ; we were shown nails of all sizes and shapes, 
and with every form of head in use; and saw 
nails of a shape entirely new, making to order, to 
suit some whim or useful purpose, One of the 
greatest advantages 
economy of the material: when nails are forged 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. of the iron is 
wasied ; when they are cut, there is positively no 
waste at all to speak of, Some of the machines 
which are used for cutting what are called brads, 
cut the heads complete without striking ; and it 
would be possible to catch them as they fall from 
the machine, and to fit them together again into 


cut; and if they were weighed before and alte 
cutting, it is a question if any appreciable loss of 
metal would be found to have ensued, In addi- 
|tion to the machines above described, which cut 





but a single nail each at a blow, hese are others | 


| with broader blades, and of a more complex de- 
scription, which cut as many as six nails at each 
descent of the tool. | 
cutting the smaller sorts of headless nails used by 
shoemakers: the strips of iron from which they 
are cut are laid in trenches side by side, and a 
whole row of them cut at once; in this case there 
is no turning round of the metal to be cut, the mo- 
tion which produces the wedge-like shape of the 
nails being effected by a modification of the ma- 
So rapidly do some of these machines 
do their work, that several thousands of nails are 
produced in a single minute, The fruits of their 
labours lie around, packed in bays of about filty 
pounds each. From twenty to thirty tons of iron 
are thus cut up weekly in this faciory, producing 
| probably not less than fifteen hundred millions of 
nails in a year, When we remember that nearly 
|five hundred tons of iron are cut up into nails| 
every week in Birmingham, and that each ton, 
| taking one sort with another, is calculated to pro- 
duce a million of nails, by far the major portion | 
| of them being very small, we may form some 
jidea of the cut nail trade, and may weil wonder 
| what becomes of its tremendous product. 


} 





Polygamy in Utah.—Let it not be forgotten that 
we have a territory covering an area of two hun-| 
dred thousand square miles, with a white popula- 
|tion of at least thirty thousand souls, and rapidly 
increasing every year, where polygamy is an es-| 
tablished institution, and where it is deemed more 


singular machinery than one would be led to ex- 


of machine nail-making is the | 


the form of the sirip of iron from which they are | 


These are chiefly used for | 


|it pleases me. 


| than ever ; 


there was a species of slavery recognized and en. 
| forced by Scottishlaw. A custom prevailed j in our 
criminal jurisprudence whereby the supreme judges 
were empowered, wherever they saw meet, to com. 
| mute sentence of death into gilling away the con. 
|demned persons, as slaves into perpetual servitude 
under specified masters within the country. This 
commutation, of course, stood in place of our 
modern system of transportation for life in such 
cases. The following exiract will make the mode 
of gifting understood :—* At Perth, the 5th day of 
December, 1701—The Commissioners of Justicj. 
ary of the south disirict, for securing the peace of 
the highlands, considering that Donald Robertson, 
Alexander Stewart, John Robertson, and Donald 
McDonald, prisoners within the Tolbooth, and in. 
dicted and tried at this court, and by virtue of the 
inquest, returned guilty of death ; ; and the commis. 
sivners having changed the punishment of death to 
perpetual servitude, and that the said panels are 
lat the court’s disposal: Therefore, the said com. 
missioners have given and gifted, and hereby give 
and gift, the said Donald McDonald, one of the 
said prisoners, as a perpetual servant to the Right 
Hon. John Earl of ‘Tullebardane ; recommending 
his lordship to provide a collar of brass, iron, or 
copper, which, by his sentence or doom, whereof 





,|an extract is delivered to the magistrates of the 





said burgh of Perth, is to be upon his neck with this 
|inscription, * Donald McDonald, found guilty of 
|death for theft, at Perth, December 5, 1701, and 
gilted as a perpetual servant to John Earl of Tulle. 
bardane ;’ recommending to his lordship to trans. 
port him from the said prison next week,” &c. It 
would appear that a similar commutation was 
made of the doom of the other prisoners. It is re. 


r| corded that about forty years ago, some fishermen, 


in draging their nets in the river Forth, above Alloa, 
brought up from the bottom a brass collar with this 
inscription upon it:—** Alexander Stewart, found 
guilty of death for theft, at Perth 5th December, 
1701, and gifted by the Justiciars as a perpetual 
servant to John Areskin of Alva.” This curious 
'collar is now in possession of the society of Scot- 
tish Antiquaries.—Falkirk Herald, 


ee 


Selected. 
PERHAPS NOT! 
BY OLD HUMPHREY. 


I love to tell young people of what took place 
in the days of my youth, | feel that it does me 
good, and I hope that it does them good too. If 
you have never heard of old Richard, the gar- 
dener, you shall hear of him now. I have much 
reason to remember him; for often did he humble 
me when I was proud, and encourage me when | 
was cast down, 

‘¢ When I am a man,” said _ I—for old Richard, 
the gardener, had put me into a sad passion, in 


| refusing to let me pull the finest peaches from the 
‘tree next to the summer arbour: “ When I ama 


man,” said I, “ my garden shall be full of peach- 
trees, and I will pull off the peaches just when 
I will not be such a stingy old 
fellow as you are, for! will give my peaches to 
every body.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not!” said Richard, as he quietly 
went on with his work. 

Now, though [ was in a sad passion, yet this 
* perhaps not” of old Richard provoked me more 
so that I became yet more resolved 
than before to have a great garden filled with 





honourable to have an unlimited number of wives 





| than to have only one. 


beautiful peach-trees when I grew up to be a man, 
&c., to give away peaches to every one, if it were 
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only to convince old Richard that I was right, and| will be bound for it that young Jones of Hall | established my goings. And he hath put a new 


that he was wrong. 


Top, or young Parry of the Grange, or Edull|song in my mouth, even praise unto our God.’— 


We always feel ourselves to be right when we/| Johnson, has bought him, just on purpose to spite} Psa. xl, 23,” 


are in a passion ; no wonder, then, that I walked | me 


away with a proud heart, thinking what a difler- 


. . : : | : 
ence there was between me and that old screw of | pity to judge hardly of any body without occasion | all over with me, 


4 gardener ; I was ready to give away peaches to| | 


every body ; while he was too stingy to part with| it, let me see whether mine has.” 


one. At the moment I really hated him; and if| 


[could have had my way, the garden would soon| the stable door, and taking off the top of it, to my | 


have been under the care of another gardener. 


” When [ lost my kind uncle, I thought I had 
‘“‘ Perhaps not,” said old Richard ; “ for it is ajlost everything. ‘“ Richard,” said I, * now it is 
Both my kind relations are 
or it, but as your basket has got no grey buck in| gone, and I shall know nothing but sorrow all the 
days of my life. This will be the case, I know 
With that he drew out a basket from behind) it will.” 


‘* Perhaps not,” said Richard; “ when I was a 


amazement, pulled out the very grey buck that | boy, my parents treated me hardly, and at last 
As a fire cannot be kept up without fuel, so| had belonged to mother Griffith, Seeing that I 


turned their backs on me: you would have 


neither can any one keep up his passion long) had set my heart upon having it, and fearing lest| thought my case a hopeless one, but David says, 
without some fresh cause of discontent; and| somebody else should buy it while I was dilly-|* When my father and my mother forsake me, 
something is always likely to arise, which will be| dallying about the matter, he had gove and bought|then the Lord will take me up.’—Psa. xxvii. 10. 


atrial of temper. 


again provoked me. 


having him, 
my father to give me money enough to buy him | 
and I, therefore, looked upon the grey buck as| 
my own. A pen was cleaned out ready, and || 
was just about to set off to make the best bargain | 
I could, when old Richard came by. ‘“ Look! 


here,” said I, ** what a nice pen I have got for| 





the grey buck that | am going to buy of mother) of heart, 


Griffith. In another hour he will be all my) 
own.” ‘“ Perhaps not!” replied Richard. 

The truth of the matter was, that the old gar- 
dener, knowing my error of making sure of every 
thing that | took into my head, meant quietly to| 
reprove me, It was as much as to say, * Master | 
William, in this uncertain world, we should never| 
make sure of any thing. It is as God pleases| 
whether we have our will or not, and we should | 
always be prepared for disappointment.” This| 
was old Richard’s meaning ; but | was too wilful | 
not to be angry. 

** What do you mean by perhaps not,” said I,| 
red with passion, “ when | am going for him now) 
myself. I tell you that the grey buck shall be in| 
my pen in less than an hour, ay, in less than hall) 
an hour; and you shall see him there,” 

Away I went with my covered basket in my| 
hand, well pleased with my errand, though sadly 
out of temper with old Richard, | 

“It will be a good thing,” thought I, as I has-| 
tened down the village, ** to bring home the grey | 
buck ; but it will be a still better thing to convince | 
that old foolish gardener, that 1 was right, and| 
that he was wrong.” 

When I came to mother Griffith, to my great! 
vexation, she had sold the grey buck the day 
before. It is true that she offered to sell mea 
grey doe or a black and white buck, but | would 
have nothing to do with them; so back | went| 
with a heavy heart. To lose the grey buck was 
sad, very sad; but for old Richard to be: right 
after all was twenty times worse. If 1 was proud | 
when I lefi my rabbit pen, 1 was humble enough 
when I went back to it again, There stood the 
old gardener, just as though he had waited to see| 
me pull the grey buck out of my basket. 1 hung) 
down my head; but thinking it better to speak to 
him at once than to be questioned by him, | put 
down my basket and said, “ That provoking old 
woman has sold the grey buck to somebody else, 
though she knew that I intended to buy it, for | 
as good as told her so yesterday.” 

** Do you mean to say then,” said old Richard, 
lifting up the cover of my basket, as though he 
could hardly believe me; ‘Do you mean to say 
that you have not bought him?” 

“* No, | have not bought him,” replied I, almost 


The affair of the peach-tree| the grey buck himself, to make me a present of| And I found this saying a true one in my case, 
had blown over, when, all at once, old Richard) it, and now had brought it with him. 


If | was|God did take me up, and he has been my stay in 


At that time I kept rabbits| humble before, this kind act of old Richard | youth, manhood, and age; so that through them 
jo a hutch by the stable door; and knowing that) humbled me still more; and I thought of his{all, | have been enabled to sing of mercy. 
an old woman who lived in the village had a|‘ perhaps not,” in a very different spirit to what|a Father of the fatherless.—Psa, Ixviii. 5. 
capital grey buck, my mind was fust set upon|[ did when I heard him speak of it. 


He is 
In 
There is| Him ‘the fatherless findeth mercy.’—Hosea xiv, 3, 


It was no hard matter to persuade) nothing in the world like a kind act to humble the|Turn to your heavenly Father, for he who gave 


heart. The grey buck was now my very own, and | his only Son to die for sinners, is not likely to for- 
[ and old Richard were good friends, sake them that trust in him, Believe in him, and 

The very next day my father promised to take | you will be safe. Keep his commandments, and 
me with him, if the weather kept fine, on a visit to| you will be happy.” 
my uncle’s, where | dearly loved to go; but the| In this way the good old man comforted me in 
sky looked cloudy, and a little thing put me out|my childish days; and since then I have had 
1 went into the garden where old|much reason to call his kindness to my remem. 
Richard was, and told him all about the matter. | brance ; for often, when my too ardent hopes have 
“ It will rain,” said I, “I know it will, and I shall | led me to believe that I should carry everything 
be disappointed ; but it is always so when | have) before me; and when my faint-hearted and fool- 
a holiday, or wish to go any where, It will be|ish fears have led me to conclude that evil was 
sure to rain.” |coming upon me, have | been brought at once into 

‘‘ Perhaps not, master William, perhaps not,’’|a steady and healihy state of mind, by the * per- 
said the old gardener, looking at the sky. There | haps not” of old Richard. 
was comfort in the very words; and what was| 
better, it turned out as old Richard thought it} Premium for Cure of Cholera.—John Robert 
would, The day cleared up; the sun broke out, | Breant, a scientific Frenchman, who died in Paris 
and I had one of the happiest holidays with my |in 1852, left, by will, 100,000 francs (about $20, 
father that | ever enjoyed in the whole course o! | 000) asa premium to the person who shall discover 
my life; and which will not soon be forgotten by |the cause of Asiatic cholera, or the cure of that 
me. terrible disease, ‘The money is left in trust to the 

As I grew older, and understood old Richard | Institute of France, but the Institute have made no 
better, | learned to respect and love him as a| regulations, as yet, for the presentation of essays ; 
kind-hearted and pious man. | found out that his|as the heirs of Mr. Breant are contesting, in 
“ perhaps not” was a different thing to what | had| court, the legality of this legacy. As soon as 
taken it to be. It was not the ill-natured remark | the decision of the court is declared, if in favour 
of one who found pleasure in crossing the wishes | of the legacy, it is expected that the Institute 
of those around him, but the considerate observa-|will proclaim the regulations to be observed 
tion of a wise and good old man, who, knowing} by competitors for this munificent prize. Until 
by experience the folly of being too much elated | that time, all communications to the Institute, or 
by a little sunshine on the one hand, or too much to any other quarter, on the subject, are premature 
cast down by a few clouds on the other, thought|and useless, Such is the substance of a commu- 
it right to give a friendly check to these extremes. | nication just received at the State Department, 
I cannot fall back on a single thing that ever had Washington, from our Minister in Paris, and pub- 
half so much to do in making me thoughtful and | lished for the information of all interested in the 
considerate as the “ perhaps not” of Richard, the | matter. 
kind old gardener. 

When my aunt died, I thought that I should} New Three-Cent Pieces—The new three cent 
never lift up my head again; she was such a pieces about to be issued from the mint are a very 
very kind friend. For a time I took on sadly ;|pretty coin. Unlike the old coin of the same de- 
and one day, when in the garden, I told old Rich-| nomination, they are of pure silver. The star is 





ard that I was quite sure my heart would break. 
“ Perhaps not, master William,” said he kindly, 
“though your loss is a very heavy one, to be 
sure, 
Scriptures] which says, ‘ When my heart is over- 
whelmed, lead me to the Rock that is higher 
than I,’—Psa. Ixi. 2. In many parts of Scrip- 
iture, Jesus Christ is likened to a rock. ‘ For they 


There is a sweet passage in [the holy | rows. 


surrounded by a raised line, while in the space 
over III. on the opposite side, and within the C., 
is a sprig, and underneath there is a quiver of ar- 
They are somewhat thinner than the old 


|coin, but a little larger in diamcter. 


Selling Rum on Sunday.—Five tavern keepers 





have been arrested in Germantown, Philadelphia, 


—the Jews—drank of that spiritual Rock that fol- | for selling liquor on the Sabbath, and, in accor- 
lowed them; and that Rock was Christ.’—1 Cor. | dance with the recent decision that tavern licences 
x. 4. He is ‘as the shadow of a great rock in| do not give the right to vend liquor on Sunday, have 
}a weary land,’—Isa, xxxii. 2, Look to him, mas- | been held to answer the charge of selling without 
ter William, and the day may yet come when you | license. The law should also be enforced against 





ready to burst into tears with vexation: ‘ and | 


will be able to bless God even for your troubles, |restaurants, oyster cellars, tobacco and segar 
jand to say, ‘He set my feet upon a rock, and| shops.—Daily Paper. 
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Curiosities of China.—Here is a man leading a| his Master’s service carried him on, Having been 


Jesus Christ said to the fishermen in the days of 
white goat with only three legs, which he wishes through many counties of Engtand and Wales, 


his flesh, ‘ follow me, and I will make you fishers 
of men. Even so hath he called us in our 
generation, and teacheth us to cast in the net 
on the right side of the ship. Our work may 
well be compared to angling. The angler useth 
not the same bait for all sort of fishes, neither the 
same for all seasons, and as those who are con. 
vinced of the Truth are in several conditions, and 
there are various states amongst those who are 
without God in the world, we should wait low in 


eo? 
to sell, but on a careful examination we perceive |he was at last obliged to lay by in Derbyshire, 
that one of the fore legs has been neatly amputated | where he was taken quite ill. In the spring of 
while the animal was young. There are halfa | 1696, being in measure recovered, he was again 
dozen gaming tables, each surrounded by its crowd | industriously engaged in visiting Friends until the| 
of players and spectators. ‘The Chinese are invet-|time of the Yearly Meeting at London, when he| 
erate gamblers, and as the stakes at many of these | went to that city. 
tables are as low as a single cash, few areso poor| During the sitting of the Second-day morning 
that they cannot make a venture. One of the| meeting of ministering Friends, Thomas felt his 
methods has some resemblance to the “ little jo-|mind drawn to utter some words by way of a 


kers,” so well known at our race courses, The testimony concerning the right qualification for| the light of the Divine word, that we may be made 
player has three sticks, the ends of which are thrust |and exercise of the ministry. Being sensible of | sensible of the states of those among whom we may 
through his fingers. ‘There isa hole through each |the awfulness of speaking in the name of the) be concerned, that we may be able to divide the 
of the other ends, which are held in his hand; a|Lord, he waited reverently for the right time|word aright. The sense of this has caused some 
cord is passed through one of them, and the play |to communicate his exercise, and whilst doing|to cry secretly to the Lord, *‘ Whence shall we 
consists in guessing which one, as the cord may |so, others ministered, and occupying the time,|have for all these, that every one may have a 
be transferred from one to the other by a quick|he found no way open for him. The meeting) little? 

movement of the fingers. I put a “cash” on the| broke up, and he felt some uneasiness, because} “In this latter age, light and understanding are 
board, made a guess, and win a cake of suspicious | the testimony had not been delivered, which un-| much increased in comparison with ages past, and 
looking candy, which I give to the nearest boy, to|easiness increased as his attendance at the Yearly | especially since we received the light of this glo- 
the great merriment of the bystanders, ‘There are | Meeting made it evident that there was much need | rious day, in which a remnant are come to walk 
also stands for the sale of pea-nuts, reminding us|of the advice, On the First-day of the Fourth|and shine. ‘These are as lights in the stations in 
of the classic sidewalks of Chatham street, and for| month, being very feeble in health, this concern| which God has placed them, and have been in. 
the sake of Young America, we must invest a few|remaining upon him, he committed some hints} strumental in giving light to others, Some have 
cash in its favourite fruit, But here is an enter-|thereof to writing, intending to lay them before| diverted the knowledge and understanding which 
tainment of an entirely novel character. A man,| ministering Friends. After narrating the opening| they had attained from the good end, for which 
seated on the pavement, holds in his hand a white | of the testumony in his mind, and his inability to| the Lord bestowed [these gifis] upon them, and 
porcelain tile, about a foot square. This he over-| relieve himself in the Second-day morning meet-| have gone from the simplicity of the gospel of 
spreads with a deep blue colour, from a sponge jing, he thus writes: | Christ. Nevertheless light hath increased, not 
dipped in a thin paste of indigo, and asks usto| [It has] opened at times to me, in this my | only among the children of Light, but among 
name a flower, I suggest the lotus, He extends bodily weakness, that as the Lord hath counted| others also. So the ancient prophecy is in some 
his fore-finger—a most remarkable fore-finger,|us worthy to be concerned in so weighty a work, | measure fulfilled, which saith, ‘The light of the 
crooked, flexible as an elephant’s trunk, and as| what need have we to look unto him therein,—| moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light 
sharp as if the end had been whittled off—gives|that as his messengers we may receive and) of the sun shall be sevenfold.’ When should this 
three or four quick dashes across the tile, and in| speak His word, not our own. In the delivery | great increase of light be? ‘In the day,’ saith 
ten secondsor less, lo! there is the flower, exquisite- | of it, we are to wait in humility upon him, out of| the Lord, ‘ that I bind up the breach of the daugh- 
ly drawn and shaded, its snowy cup hanging in the |all forwardness and presumption,—that so, his|ter of Zion, and heal the stroke of her wound,’ 





























































































































































































































midst of its long, swaying leaves. ‘Three more 
strokes, and a white bird, with spread wings, hov- 
ers over it; two more and a dog stands beside it. 
The rapidity and precision of that fore-finger seem 


almost miraculous. He covers the tile with new 
layers of colour, and flower alter flower is dashed 


out of the blue ground.— Bayard Tuylor. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS JANNEY, 
(Continued from page 340.) 


A concern having for some time rested upon the 
mind of Thomas Janney to visit Friends in Great 
Britain, he informed the brethren at home thereof, 
and they, although feeling and expressing much 
reluctance at parting with him, yet having unity 
with his proposed service, gave him up thereto, 
sorrowing. His attached Friend Griffith Owen 
being also liberated for religious labour in Eng- 
land, they travelled together. Griffith writes, 
“ About the latter end of the Third month [1695], 
in the unity of the brethren in Pennsylvania, we 
took our leave of them, and went to Maryland, to 
take our passage for England, | may safely say, 
the presence of God went along with us, and pre- | 
served us, through exercises and some perils we 
met with. We came safe to London, where we| 
visited our Friends and brethren.” 

After spending a few weeks in that city, they 
went to Cheshire in the Sixth month, where Tho- 
mas “had many relations who were faithful | 
Friends ; and though they were dear to him, and| 
their houses might have been his home, yet he| 
rested little, but visited the meetings of Friends in| 


power and wisdom we may receive, [enabling us 
| rightly.] to deliver it. 

| It is recorded concerning Gideon of old, that 
ithe Lord looked upon him, and then said unto 
|him, Go in this thy might, and thou shalt save 
Israel.” So the Lord’s countenance and presence 
| being with us, hath been our strength and ability 
\in this spiritual work and war wherein he hath 
concerned us. As Gideon was afraid until he 
|had tried again and again, even so have some of 
,us both cried unto the Lord in a deep sense of 
|Our own inability, and of the many strong and 
| subtle enemies we have to war with. We have 
not only tried the Lord, but as we have kept close 
\to him, we have found him faithful. If we go 
from the Lord and from his living word, to our 
|own parts, wisdom, or ability, they have failed 
|us, aud have grieved the good spirit of the Lord. 
|Gideon had blown his trumpet, and gathered 
many thousands after him, and so had something 
|else to trust to, beside the Lord. But the Lord 
'said unto him, ‘the people are too many for me 
to deliver Midian into their hands; least they 
should vaunt themselves, and say, my own arm 
hath done it” If we think we can do something 
of ourselves, or join in our ability and will, and 
thereby hope to help forward the Lord’s work, 
then the people are too many for the Lord to 
work by, who will not give his glory to another. 
When self works, it is apt to vaunt, and so rob 
God of his honour, and the Lord Jesus, our light, 
life, power and wisdom, of his pre-eminence, with- 
out whom we can do nothing. 

“Dear Friends, brethren and sisters, it is in 
this living immortal Word that our faith stands, 
as to accomplishing us for the work whereunto 
the Lord hath called us. We are to wait dili- 
gently to feel its powerful operation in all our 








several neighbouring counties.” His constitution 
was evidently failing, yet his earnestness to do 


exercises, that the Lord’s council may in this 
word of wisdom be divided aright. Our Lord 





This the wise have seen in measure fulfilled, 
although in the great and long night of apostacy 
Zion might have taken up her lamentation as of 
'old, ‘My wound is incurable; my stroke is griev- 
ous.’ 

“* May we wait upon the Lord that by him we 
may be furnished according to the people and sea- 
sons in and among whom we may be concerned, 
that so his holy and worthy name may be glori- 
fied by us and through us, his truth exalted, and 
our testimonies tend to the information, edification 
and comfort one of another. I know that herein 
many are concerned, who, with me, have said in 
their hearts, ‘ Who is sufficient for these things?’ 

‘Tomas JANNeEY.” 

After writing the above, his weakness increased, 
and he became so ill, that his recovery was very 
doubtful, The air of London by some was 
thought not to agree with him, and he was advised 
to leave it. This he did, intending to reach his 
relations in Cheshire. He took but short journeys, 
yet the little was more than his strength could 
bear, and when he reached Hitchin, he was very 
‘ill. He found a comfortable resting place there, 
jin the house of William Turner, who, with other 
Friends of that place, was very kind to him, and 
carefully and tenderly watched over him. 

Two of his relations coming from Cheshire to 
visit him, he expressed his satisfaction therewith, 
as he scarcely deemed it likely he should be able 
again to visit that county. ‘l'o one of them he 
said, ** It is some exercise to think of being taken 
away so far from my home and family, and also 
from my friends and relations in Chesire. I would 
gladly have got down into Cheshire; but I must 
be content, however it pleases God to order it. I 
|shall be missed in America; Friends there were 
itroubled when I came away. I have laboured 
faithfully amongst them ; they will be grieved at 
the tidings of my death. My family will want 
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me. My care hath been for my sons, that they 
may be kept in the fear of God. I have been a 
good example to them. I have a care upon me, 
that they may be kept humble while they are 
young ; that they may bend their necks under the 
yoke of Christ. If | am taken away, I am very 
clear in my spirit. 1 have answered the requirings 
of God; 1 have been faithful in my day, and | 
have nothing that troubles my spirit; my spirit 
is very clear.” 

During the time of his sickness at Hitchin, he 
was under a concern on behalf of his fellow- 
labourers in the ministry of the gospel of Christ, 
particularly for the young. His desire was, that 
they might observe the leadings of God’s spirit in 
their ministry, and not lean upon their own natu- 
ral paris. ‘The leaning on which, he observed, had 
occasioned divers inconveniences, 


a 


Selected. 
THE OLD SEXTON. 





Nigh to a grave that was newly made, 

Leaned a Sexton old, on his earth-worn spade. 

His work was done, and he paused to wait 

The funeral train at the open gate. 

A relic of by-gone days was he, 

And his locks were gray as the foamy sea, 

And these words came from his lips so thin: 
“] gather them in—I gather them in, 


“T gather them in, @or man and boy, 
Year after year of grief and joy, 
I’ve builded the houses that lie around, 
In every nook of this burial ground; 
Mother and daughter, father and son, 
Come to my solitude one by one ; 
But come they strangers or come they kin, 
I gather them in—I gather them in. 


“ Many are with me, yet I’m alone, 
1’m King of the Dead, and I make my throne 
On a monument slab of marble cold— 
My sceptre of rule is the spade I hold; 
Come they from cottage or come they from hall, 
Mankind are my subjects—al/—all—all ! 
Let them loiter in pleasure or toyfully spin, 
I gather them in—I gather them in. 


“T gather them in, and their final rest 
Is here, down here, in the earth’s dark breast ;” 
And the Sexton ceased as the funeral train 
Wound mutely over that solemn plain! 
And I said to myself, when time is (old, 
A mightier voice than that Sexton’s old, 
Will be heard o’er the last trump’s dreadful din, 
“T gather them in—I gather them in.” 


————— 
Selected. 
“For here we have no continuing city, but we seek 
one to come.” 
While his staff the traveller handles 
In his weary journeying, 
Thorns may tear his dusty sandals, 
Fangs his tender feet may sting ; 
But were life devoid of pain, 
Bliss were proffered man in vain. 


Look aloft, where light is breaking 
Through this doubt-enveloped sky— 
Forward leap, the joy partaking, 
Of a higher destiny. 
Lift thy staff, and move apace 
In the pilgrim-thronging race. 
oe 


Nothing procureth love like humility, nothing 
hate like pride, I never yet found pride in a noble 
nature nor humility in an unworthy mind. Ofall 
trees, | observe that God has chosen the vine, a 
low plant that creeps upon the helpful wall. Of 
all beasts, the soft and patient lamb ; of all fowls 
the mild and gentle dove. When the Almighty 
appeared to Moses, it was not in the lofty cedar, 
nor the sturdy oak, nor the spreading pine, but in 
a bush,—a humble, slender, abject, bush. As if He 
would by these elections, check the conceited ar- 
rogance of man.” 


ad 


The Bee Moth.—Apiarians are frequently great- 
ly troubled with this insect, which often proves 
destructive to their hives, T. Hudson states, in 
the Ravenna Cabinet, that in his opinion the ra- 
vages of the great enemy of bees—the Bee Moth— 
may be prevented by the process of thoroughly 
saturating the lime with salt, as the miller will 
not deposit its eggs in a lime thus prepared. His 
plan is to plane and prepare the boards for the hive, 
and then let them remain for a few days immersed 
in a strong brine. His own personal experience 
and observation, as an apiarian, has led him to the 
above conclusion and practice, which others, as 
well as himself, have found to be generally attended 
with complete success. An apiarian, who has had 
much experience on the subject, says :—* In the 
spring, about the time the bees commence working, 
we whitewash our hives for the purpose of promo- 
ting the health of the bees, and preventing depre- 
dations fromthe moth. We put a good portion of 
fine salt in the whitewash, and put it in the hives 
outside and inside, up to the comb, and apply it 
very liberally to the lower edge of the hive, and 
on the board at the bottom, We learned the value 
of this by experiments on sick bees, A number 
of patients were placed in a glass, and various 
remedies tried, When this was offered, they com- 
menced eating it, and recovered in a few hours, 
We then applied the whitewash to six or eight 
hives, in which the bees were dying fast, and had 
ceased to labour, and the next day they were all 
in good health, and able to do a good day’s work. 
We are never troubled with the bee moth or sick 
bees. We apply the whitewash to the lower edges 
of the hive, and to the board a few times during 
summer. ‘The bees seem pleased with it, and 
many of them take a good dose, though they ap- 
pear perfectly well. They doubtless consider 
‘ prevention better than cure.’” 


——<_————- 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


From the Diary of a young Friend, in the twen- 
tieth year of his age, 1817. 

‘“‘T think I have seen the danger of young per- 
sons dwelling any where else than in the valley 
of humility. Human learning, human attain- 
ments and excellencies, | mean all those things 
that are obtained by the memory, judgment, rea- 
soning powers, and mental abilities, separate from 
any immediate influence and assistance derived 
from the Source of all true wisdom,—these natu- 
ral acquisitions and talents are well in their places 
and are servicable to us, when kept in subjection 
to the pure teachings of Him, ‘ who teaches’ by 
his Spirit ‘ as never man taught.’ But when any 
natural faculty usurps and domineers over the 
little seed of the kingdom sown in the heart, it 
had been better that such an enemy were cast 
into the sea, than that such mischief should be 
done. I have been in company with some young 
persons of our religious Society, who have been 
not a litile injured by giving way to pride and 
foolish talkativeness, in respect to many matters, 
in which, though they seemed well informed, yet 
not keeping in the littleness and lowliness, they 
have acquitted themselves but ill, through letting 
in a forward, prating spirit. 

‘*« Now the best light in which we can view true 
talents and virtues, and in which they. are set off to 
the best advantage, is the sombre shade of humi- 
lity. For the more the frame-work is coloured, 
or gilt, or carved, or ornamented, the more there 
is to take off the attention of the eye from the 
picture itself. So that it seems to me best for 
each of us to dwell in the littleness, in the lowli- 
ness; always bearing in mind whence we are, 





even from the dust; and that we should not forget 
from whence all that is good, either immediately 
or mediately comes, even from the Source of all 
good, This would make us backward and timid 
at giving our judgment ; it would render us ready 
and willing to esteem others better than our- 
selves,—quick to hear, slow to speak, slow to 
wrath; because we should be patient, humble, 
forgiving one another, pitying one another ;—for 
we should then know how frail man is.” 





A Curious Structure —The nest of a tarantula 
(spider) has been found in California, of most sin- 
gular construction, It is about three inches in 
length, by two in diameter, built of adobes, the 
walls being nearly half an inch thick. Inside is 
a projection, which nearly divides it into two apart- 
ments about an inch in diameter, The inside is 
lined with a white downy substance, not unlike vel- 
vet, and presents one of the cleanest and most tidy 
little households imaginable, But the most curious 
part of it is a door, which fits into an aparture and 
closes it hermetically. ‘The door is secured by a 
hinge, formed of the same fibrous substance as the 
lining of the house, and upon which it swings with 
freedom, The nest is occuied by a dozen little 
tarantulas, which seem to subsist upon a yellow 
secreted substance that appears upon the wall of 
the front apartment. The arrangement of the door 
for the protection of the little inmates, indicates 
great instinctive architectural knowledge. It is 
the intention of the finder to forward this curiosity 
to the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 


—— 


PLAINNESS OF HABIT. 

“It is with much grief and concern, that we 
observe in some a declension from the way of 
righteousness and truth, as well as from the plain- 
ness of habit, and simplicity of speech and beha- 
viour, which were so conspicuous in our early 
Friends, and many of their offspring, This de- 
clension, we apprehend, arises from a disregard 
to the divine Light and Truth they have often 
been recommended to as the Regulator of their 
words and actions, By a careful, conscientious 
regard to this, the holy men in all ages obtained 
a good report; and our ancients, and many of 
their immediate offspring, were comely in the 
eyes of the nation for their solid deportment, and 
religious regard to their words and actions. The 
like holy concern now would tend to regulate our 
youth. This would instruct them to avoid all 
pride and affectation, and endue them with humi- 
lity, modesty and virtue, which recommend to the 
favour of God, and a good esteem among men! 
A religious regard to the Light and Truth, God’s 
Witness in the mind and heart of man, ever pro- 
duces the most beneficial effects, as well to society 
in general, as to every one in particular, This 
would introduce universal love, peace and con- 
cord among mankind; sweeten the bitter spirit ; 
mutually endear relations and friends, and bring 
all into the unity and fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 
We do, therefore, earnestly recommend Friends 


Selected. 





every where to this, and in a particular manner 
the youth of the present generation.” 





Antiquities—An ancient villa, differing from 
those of Herculaneum and Pompeii in everything 
but its arcades of pillars, has been discovered near 
Scafati, in the kingdom of Naples, The mansion 
comprises ten rooms of considerable magnitude, 
Its upper portions were found at a depth of only 
four feet beneath the surface. ‘Two bronze instru- 
ments for ploughing, some human skeletons, and 
the bones of a large bird, were disinterred from 
among the ruins. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































For ‘* The Friend.” 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 


Notwithstanding the Apostle told some that he 
would not glory save in the cross of Christ, yet 
there were many in his day who were enemies to 
the cross of Christ as well as now, for he says, 
** Many walk, of whom I| have told you often and 
now tell you even weeping, that they are the 
enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is des- 
truction, whose god is their belly, and whose 
glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things.” 
But how very different speaks he of Jesus, our 
holy Pattern in self-denial, “ Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus ; who made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon himself 
the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men; and being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross, wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him, and given him 
a name which is above every name: that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess, 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God 
the Father.” 

The Cross being the way to everlasting life, 
Penn savs, ‘This made those honest fishermen 
quit their lawful trades, and follow him when he 
called them ; and others who waited for the con- 
solation of Israel, to offer up their estates, reputa- 
tation, liberties, and also lives, to the displeasure 
and fury of their kindred, and the government 
they lived under, for the spiritual advantage that 
accrued to them, by their faithful adherence to 
his holy doctrine. ‘True, many would have ex- 
cused themselves from following him, in the par- 
able of the feast. Some had bought land, some 
had married wives, and others had bought yokes 
of oxen, and could not come; an immoderate 
love of the world hindered them; their lawful 
enjoyments, from being servants, became their 
idols ; they worshipped them more than God, 
and would not quit themto come to God. ‘This 
is recorded to their reproach ; and we may herein 
see the power of self upon the worldly man, and} 
the danger that comes to him by the abuse of| 
lawful things. What, thy wife dearer to thee 
than thy Saviour! and thy oxen preferred before 
thy soul’s salvation! O beware, that thy com- 
forts prove not snares first, and then curses, ‘l’o 
over-rate them, is to provoke him that gave them, | 
to take them away again: come and follow Him| 
that giveth life eternal to the soul. 

Woe to them that have their hearts in their| 
earthly possessions | for when they are gone, their 
heaven is gone with them. It is too much the| 
sin of the greatest part of the world, that they 
stick in the comforts of it: it is lamentable to 
behold how their affections are bemired and en- 
tangled with their conveniences and accommoda- 
tions in it. The true self-denying man is a pil- 
grim ; but the selfish man is an inhabitant of the 
world: the one uses it, as men do ships, to trans- 
port themselves, or tackle in a journey, that is to 
get home ; the other looks no further, whatever he 
prates, than to be fixed in fullness and ease here, 
and likes it so well, that if he could he would not 
exchange. He will not trouble himself to think 
of the other world, till he is sure he must live no 
longer in this! then alas! it will prove too late. 
Not to Abraham, but to Dives, he must go; the 
story is as true as sad. On the other hand, it is| 
not for nought, that the disciples of Jesus deny | 
themselves; and indeed Christ himself had the 
eiernal joy in his eye: for the joy that was set 
before him, says the Author to the Hebrews, he 
endured the cross; that is, denied himself and 
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bore the reproaches and death of the wicked ; and 
despised the shame, the dishonour and derision 
of the world. It made him not afraid nor shrink ; 
he contemned it; and is set down on the right | 
of the throne of God. ‘To the encouragement, 
and great consolation of his disciples when Peter 
asked him, what they should have, who had for- 
saken all to follow him, he answered, “ Verily I 
say unto you, ye which have followed me in the 
regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit on 
the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
Israel,” that were then in apostacy from the life 
and power of godliness ; this was the lot of his 
disciples, the more immediate companions of his 
tribulations, and first messengers of his kingdom, 
But the next that follows is to all. “ And every 
one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father or mother, or wile, or children, 
or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive an 
hundred fold, and shall inherit everlasting life.” 
It is this recompense of reward, this eternal crown 
of righteousness, which, in every age, has raised 
in the souls of the just a holy neglect, yea con- 
tempt of the world. ‘To this is owing the con- 
stancy of the martyrs, as the triumph of the 
truth is, to their blood. Nor is this a new doc- 
trine; itis as old as Abraham. In several most 
remarkable instances, his life was made up of 
self-denial. First, in quitting his own land, were 


we may well suppose him settled in the midst of) 
plenty, at least sufficiency : and why? because} 


God called him, ‘This should be reason enough ; 
but such is the world’s degeneracy, that in fact it 
is not, and the same act, upon the same induce- 
ment, in any now, though praised in Abraham, 
would be derided. So “apt are people not to un- 
derstand what they commend; nay to despise 
those actions, when they meet them in the people 


of their own times, which they pretend to admire | 


in their ancestors, 

But he obeyed; the consequence was, that 
God gave him a mighty land, This was the 
first reward of his obedience. The next was a 
son in his old age; yet God called for his dar- 
ling, their only child, the joy of their age, the son of 
a miracle; and him upon whom the fulfilling of 
the promise made to Abraham, depended, For 
this son God called: a trial which one would 
think, might very well have overturned his faith, 
and stumbled his integrity; or at least put him 
upon this dispute in himself; this command is 
unreasonable and cruel; it is the tempter’s, it 
cannot be God’s, For, is it to be thought that 
God gave me a son to make a sacrifice of him? 
‘That the father should be the butcher of his only 
child? Again that he should require of me to 
offer up the son of his own promise, by whom his 
covenant is to be performed, is incredible. 

Thus Abraham might naturally enough have 
argued to withstand the voice of God, and indulge 
his great affections to his beloved Isaac. But 
good old Abraham, who knew the voice that had 
promised him a son, had not forgotten to know it, 
when it required him again, He disputed not, 
though it looked strange, “and perhaps with some 
surprise and horror, as a man, He had learned 
to believe, that God who gave him a child by a 
miracle, could work another to preserve or restore 
j|him, His affections could not balance his duty, 
much less overcome his faith, for he received him 
in a way that would let him doubt of nothing that 
God had promised of him. ‘Io the voice of this| 


Almightiness he bows, builds an altar, binds his | 


only son upon it, kindles the fire, and stretches | 
forth his hand to take the knife: but the angel 
stopped the stroke, ‘ Hold, Abraham, thy inte- 
grity is proved.” What followed? A ram 


tribes of | 





served for the sacrifice and Isaac was his again. 
This shows how little serves, where all is resign. 


jed, and how mean a sacrifice contents the 
| Almighty where the heart is approved. It is not 


ithe sacrifice that recommends the heart, but the 
heart that gives the sacrifice acceptance. God 
often touches our best comforts, and calls for that 
| we most love and are least willing to part with, 
Not that he always takes it utterly away, but to 
| prove the soul’s integrity, to caution us from ex. 
|cesses, and that we may remember him the 
Author of those blessings we possess and live 
loose to them. I speak my experience: the way 
to keep our enjoyments, is to resign them ; and 
though that be hard, it is sweet to see them re. 
turned, as Isaac was to his father, with more love 
and blessing than before.’ 

Such great love to God, such firmness and con. 
istancy in following of him, in all his require. 
ments as is set forth in the life of Abraham, is 
|truly a bright example for all professing Christen. 
|dom to follow, 

New Jersey, Sixth mo., 1854. 





Counterfeiting Bank Bills —Two skillful and 
ingenious artists of New York have devised a new 
plan for making bank notes which cannot be coun- 
|terfeited. ‘The Courier says it will present some 
curious and entirely novel combinations of art and 
science, which will be the subject of a patent, both 
|in this country and Europe.—The inventors, it 
says, are gentlemen of large experience in the 
difficult field in which they are now exerting their 
talents, and in the production of the plate now in 
their hands, will employ much artistic, mechanical 
and chemical knowledge. It will carry on its face 
ithe simplest marks of recognition and identifica- 
tion; so simple, so plain, indeed, that any person of 
the most ordinary capacity, can readily, and with 
certainty, determine its true character. By this 
arrangement, every bill holder will be able to act 
as a detective police on any effort at counterfeit- 
ing. ‘The associated banks of Boston recently of- 
fered a large reward for such an invention, so that 
if there is anything in this supposed discovery, the 
inventors will probably be well compensated for 
their skill. 

— 

Killing Wire-Worms by means of Cobs.—A 
correspondent of the Michigan Farmer speaks 
highly of the practice of placing corn cobs in the 
hill of corn as a preventive of the injuries of wire- 
worms, as given in the Rural, of April Ist. The 
worms eat in’o the cob, and leave the young corn 
alone. The editor has found this remedy anexcellent 
one, and suggests that, at the time of hoeing, one of 
the boys gather up the cobs and burn them, wire- 
worms andall. If left in the cob they would wax 
fat, and increase there just as rapidly as they would 
if left alone altogether. It would be some trouble to 
| stick corn cobs round each hill of corn in a large 
| field, but where wire-worms are destructive, if it 

prove as certain a preventive of injury as is claim- 
ed, it would pay. 





The Uses of India Rubber.—The editor of the 
Boston Medical Journal states that in those tropical 
regions where it was necessary to transport water, 
he | found that river water, placed in an India rubber 
bag, and securely corked, remained at the end of 
|six weeks perfectly sweet and good; while water 
‘carried in the whole skin of an animal, as is the 
custom in that country, became excessively offen- 
sive in the desert in a few days, besides assuming 
the colour ofa pale decoction of coffee. In wooden 
‘casks, another method adopted by travellers, the 
changes wrought on the water are analogous to 
those observed in water tanks at sea. The writer 
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ere 


a 


does not decide whether the preservation of the 


influence exerted upon it by the material itself. 
The fact is one of much importance to travellers 
in tropical countries, where, forthe supply ofthis im- 
ortant element it is frequently necessary to trans- 
port it through great distances, 


——=~_ 
For ‘* The Friend.’ 
TRAINING CHILDREN, 

In treating with children, even when very| 
young, it is highly desirable that parents should | 
be influenced by a portion of that wisdom, which 
“sees the end from the beginning.” When} 
brought into conflict with their waywardness and 
wilfulness, it should not be regarded as a chief 
matter of concern to know how we shall soonest| 
pacify the child, and so relieve ourselves, but | 
rather how we shall so manage our tender charge 
in the present crisis, as may subdue the will, and 
prepare the mind to be subject to the government 
of right reason in after life. This is very import- 
ant, even if parents have no higher aims for their 
children than to preserve them from the control 
of evil and selfish passions, and to render them 
worthy citizens of the community, respectable and 
respected in the world. But when we foresee the 
effects, that an early subjection of the will may 
be expected to have upon their future characters 
as Christians; that a froward and perverse tem- 
per cherished and strengthened by indulgence in 
infancy, may be expected in riper years to render 
the doctrine of the cross offensive, and obedience 
thereto peculiarly irksome and repulsive ; it be- 
comes a matter of great interest, that parents 
should be properly imbued with Divine wisdom, | 
and with a patient and prayerful spirit in the) 
management of their children, even from the| 
cradle. In very early life, when it cannot be 
supposed that children are accountable for their| 
conduct, is it not plain to be seen that the evil| 
power, by acting upon the wayward and peevish | 
temper, seeks to mar the good effects of parental 
tenderness, and by creating a will opposed to 
that of the parent, prepare the mind for his own 
evil purposes. ‘Then it is, that the wise and| 
watchiul eye of the parent is needed to foil the| 
enemy’s designs, and so far as they have power, 
to deliver their precious charge from the snare o/ 
the fowler, 

In this view of the subject, how important is it} 
also that those who are occupying the station of 
nurses in families, should be such as are able to 
carry out the views of the parents, as there can| 
be no doubt that an imprudent and irreligious 
nurse may easily destroy the good effects of the) 
best parental discipline, 

a 


AN ARCTIC WINTER. 


The cold came on us gradually. The first thing 
that really struck me was the freezing up of our| 
water casks, the drip candle appearance of the bung- | 
holes, and our inability to lay the tin cup down} 
fora five minutes’ pause without having its con- 
tents made solid. Next came the complete inabil- 
ity to obtain drink without manufacturing it. For) 
a long time we had collected our water from| 





the beautiful fresh pools of the icebergs and floes ;/ one piece froze to his tongue, and the other to his} 


a can of mint-julep. Our decks became dry, and 
studded with botryoidal lumps of foot-trodden ice. 
The rigging had nightly accumulations of rime, 
and we learned to be careful about coiled ropes 
and iron work. On the 4th of October we had a 
mean temperature below zero. By this time our 
little entering hatchway had become so complete a 
mass of icicles that we had to give it up and resort 
to our winter doorway. The opening of a door 
was now the signal for a gush of smoke-like va- 
pour; every stove-pipe sent out clouds of purple 
steam, and a man’s breath looked like the firing 
of a pistol on a small scale. All our eatables be- 
came laughably consolidated, and after different 
fashions, requiring no small experience before we 


learned to manage the peculiarities of their changed | 


condition. Thus, dried apples became one solid 
mass of impacted angularities, a conglomerate of 
sliced chalcedony. ‘To get these out of the barrel, 


or the barrel out of them, was a matter impossible. 


We found, after many trials, that the shortest and 
best plan was to cut up both fruit and barrel by 
repeated blows with a heavy axe, taking the lumps 
below to thaw. Saurkraut resembled mica, or 
rather talcose slate. A crowbar with chiselled 
edge extracted the amine badly ; but it was, per- 
haps, the best thing we could resort to. Sugar 
formed a very funny compound, Take g. s. of 
cork-raspings, and incorperate therewith another gq. 


s. of liquid gutta percha or caoutchouc, and allow 


to harden; this extemporaneous formula will give 
you the brown sugar of our winter cruise. Ex. 
tract with the saw; nothing but the saw will suit. 
Butter and lard, less changed, require a heavy cold 
chisel and mallet; their fracture is conchoidal with 
heemaitic surface; flour suffers little change, and 
molasses can at 28 degrees be half-scooped, half- 
cut by a stiff iron ladle. Pork and beef are rare 
specimens of Florentine mosaic, emulating the lost 
art of petrified visceral monstrosities seen at the 
medical schools of Bologna and Milan; crowbar 
and handspike! for at 30 degrees the axe can 
hardly chip it. A barrel sawed in half, and kept 
for two days in the caboose-house at 76 degrees, 
was still as refractory as flint a few inches below 
the surface. A similar bulk of lamp oil, denuded 
of the staves, stood like a yellow sandstone roller 
for a gravel walk. Ices for the desert come, of 
course, unbidden, in-all imaginable and unimagi- 
nable variety. I have tried my inventive powers 
on some of them, A Roman punch, a good deal 
stronger than the noblest Roman ever tasted, 
forms readily at 20 degrees. Some sugared cran- 
berries, with a little butter and scalding water, and 
you have an impromptu strawberry ice. Such is 
the ‘composition and fierce quality” of our ices, 
that they are brought in served on the shaft of a 
hickory broom; a transfixing rod which we used 
as a stretcher first, and a fork afterwards, So 
hard is this terminating cylinder of ice, that it 
might serve as a truncheon to knock down an ox. 
The only difficulty is in the processes that follow. 
It is the work of time and energy to impress it 
with the carving-knife, and you must handle your 
spoon deftly, or it fastens to your tongue. 
our mess was tempted the other day by the crystal 
transparency of an icicle to break it in his mouth: 


One of | 








every thing that might look ostentatious. The 
most prudent course we can pursue, is to associate 
as much as possible with those who from real prin- 
ciple, love the shade.” 


——— 
For “ The Friend,” 
Good Effects of a Prayerful Spirit. 

A woman Friend, now about ninety years of 
age, told the writer of this, that when she was a 
little child, she slept with a pious old grandmo- 
ther. One night after they had gone to bed, the 
child turned to her, and said, ** Grandmother, 
why does thee moan so when thee comes to bed ?” 
“ Because my child,” said the grandparent, “ I 
am so anxious that my grandchildren should be 
good children, and fear the Lord.” This made 
|an indelible impression on the mind of the child ; 
}and who can tell how far this seemingly small 
incident may have been instrumental in leading to 
the innocent and exemplary course of conduct, 
which she has hitherto pursued through the course 
of a long life. 
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“There having been, for many years past, a 
great circulation of vain, idle, and irreligious 
books and pamphlets, tending to lead the mind 
away from sober and serious duty, to infect the 
inexperienced and unwary with infidelity and cor- 
ruption, and to alienate their attention from the 
Spirit of God, under whose influence and holy 
keeping alone is safety; we earnestly request 
that parents, and all others who have youth under 
their tuition, will keep a constant eye over them, 
and as much as possible guard them against, and 
prevent them from wasting their precious time 
upon such unprofitable and pernicious reading ; 
and that they accustom them to the frequent and 
diligent reading of the sacred writings, which 
through divine goodness are afforded to us, for 
our ‘ instruction in righteousness,’ and ‘that we 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope.’ ” 


—O 
For“ The Friend.” 
On reading this morning in last week’s number 
\of * The Friend,’ the piece entitled “Fox and 
Whitehead ;”—these words livingly sprang up in 
my _ *The Lord will work and who shall 
let it ? 

It was said of Joseph :—‘ The archers sorely 
grieved him, shot at him, and hated him; but his 
bow abode in strength ; and the arms of his hands 
were made strong; by the hands of the mighty 
Ged of Jacob.” 1 verily believe His outstretched 
arm, to strengthen and uphold, is still round 
about his church and people: for, “ As the moun- 
tains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is 
round about his people from henceforth even for 
ever,” 

Seventh mo., 2nd, 1854. 
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Among the crowd of evils that grow out of 


now we had to quarry out the block in flinty, glassy lips, and each carried off the skin; the thermom-| Slavery and fasten themselves upon the society 


5 
lumps, and then melt it in tins for our daily drink. | 


eter was at 28 degrees. Thus much for our Arc- 


|in. which it exists, are the benumbing of the 


This was in Wellington Channel. By and by the| tic grub. I need not say that our preserved meats | finer feelings of humanity, and the stimulating of 
sludge which we passed through as we travelled | would make very fair cannon-balls.—Dr. Kane’s| the cruel and vindictive passions of the heart. 
became pancakes and snowballs. We were glued Journal of the Grinnel Expedition of Sir John) Jefferson bore strong testimony to its debasing 


up. Yet even as late as the 11th of September, [| 
collected a flowering Potentilla from Barrow’s Inlet. 
But now anything moist or wet began to strike me| 


Franklin, 
: — = 


« Female modesty is often silent, female decorum 


as something to be looked at—a curious out-of-the-|is never bold. Both forbid a young woman to 


way production, like the bits of broken ice round| lead the conversation. 





And true religion avoids 


influence in this way, and we have no doubt that 
every day gives much sorrowful evidence of the 
truth of@he position ; though the acts illustrating 
it may not be brought before the public eye. 
{Every now and then, however, some narrative 
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finds its way into the periodicals of the day, de-|the duties devolving upon him as a member of 
tailing events which it would seem almost incred-| society, and whose responsibility is consequently 


ible, could occur among a people professing to be 
civilized and to be governed by Christian prin- 
ciples, but which are too well attested to be dis- 
puted, and prove that cruelties supposed to have 
stigmatized and to have passed away with, the 
barbarism of the middle ages, are yet practised 
among slave‘holders, and .receive sanction and. 
applause not only from individuals, but from large 


portions of their community. 


In the Ledger of the 6th inst., is an extract 
from the Knoxville Register, Ten., of the 25th 
ultimo, giving an account of a horrible murder in 
Jefferson county, in that State, said to have been 
perpetrated by a slave, and of his subsequent 
It is not our purpose to transfer to 
the columns of this Journal, the narrative of the 


punishment. 


dreadful crimes committed; it is enough to say 
that they could hardly have been perpetrated by 


any one who had not been brutalized by abject 


slavery, or whose passions had not been frenzied 


by the unbridled indulgence of slave-holding. 


The murderer having fled, the account says: 


“ The indignation of our population was intense and 
A large number assembled and began 


had no bounds. 
a vigilant and thorough search for the hardened wretch 


and on last Sabbath, about 12 o’clock, he was arrested. 
On the day following he suffered at the stake by torch 
that penalty which his infamy deserved, and was burn- 
ed to death at one clock, within a few hundred yards of 
About 
one thousand citizens were present, and the execulion was | petuate it. 
performed coolly and deliberately ; and in the large assem- 


the place where the murders were committed. 


bly there was not a dissenting voice to the execution. 


“ This violent measure was adopted in this county as} course is plain. 
a means of absolute necessary self-defence, which could 
Two 
executions on the gallows have occurred in this county 
within a year or two past, and the example has been 
Four executions by hanging have taken 
place, heretofore in Jefferson, of slaves guilty of similar 
offences, and it has produced no radical terror or ex- 
ample for others designing the same crimes, and 
hence any example less horrible and terrifying would 


not be secured by an ordinary resort to the laws. 


unavailing. 


have availed nothing here.” 


A little more light is thrown on the case by an 
extract from a letter published in the Athens Post, 
The writer says: 


likewise given by the Ledger. 


“The excitement was intense, and the whole county 
rose up in arms, formed themselves into companies to 
hunt for him, and yesterday he was overtaken crossing 
Chucky river, about twenty miles from this place, and 
was immediately fired upon, one shot taking effect in 
He immediately tnrned and gave him- 
self up to the pursuing party, who took him to the} 
house of Mr. L. D. Franklin, where, by screwing his fingers 
and then his hands in a vice until all the bones were smash- 
ed, (and other treatment which cannot be mentioned in 
print,) he acknowledged that he had committed the 


his right arm. 


murders,” 


{t is very possible that the wretched man 


whose whole life had been passed in a community 
where he was considered no better than the beast 
that perisheth, and under a system contrived and 
carried out for the express purpose of preventing | 
him from knowing or exercising the rights and 


responsibilities belonging to him as a humai 
being, may have done the dreadful deed; bu 


there can be no weight attached to the confession 
extorted from him under the tortures, inflicted by 
a device, which may be considered an improve- 
ment upon the “iron boot” of former ages, both 
in regard to the mode of application and to the 


agony produced by it. For any evidence tha 
it affords, there is no certainty that the murdere 


is not yet at large, and that the “ one thousand 
citizens” “coolly and deliberately” burned to 


death an innocent person. What would the civi 


lized world think or say, if in any one o§our free 
States, where every one who chooses has the 
opportunity of acquiring education, and learning 


so immeasurably increased, if a murderer, after 
an impartial trial and conviction, was to be chain- 
ed to a tree and burned to death, in the presence 
of and with the approbation of a thousand of our 


indignation, and be considered proof of a degraded 
semi-barbarous state of society : and the reason 
it does not produce the same result when occur- 
ring in a slave-holding community, is, that it is 
recognized as one of the legitimate effects con- 
nected with the abominable system tolerated 
among us. 

But the South appears to have become infatu- 
ated in regard to its “ peculiar institution,” and 
in the excitement produced by its recent triumphs, 
boldly avows its wish to revive the foreign slave 
trade, in order to extend it wherever it can be 
introduced. 


withdrawal of the United States squadron, from the coast 
of Africa, says: 

“ The South no longer regards slavery as a necessary 
evil—it no longer dreams of emancipation as a pleasing 
prospect. But soberly and laboriously, in all the lights 
of religion, morals, politics, and a growing experience, 
»| the question has been examined, and she now stands up 
before the world, and asserts her institution to be a 
positive good. It was natural, therefore, when slavery 
was esteemed an evil, and its abolition hopefully count- 
ed on, that Southern men should consent to the destruc- 
tion of the commerce which tended to spread and per- 


as a blessing, object to the employment of the proper 
means for its diffusion? If slavery be an evil, the 
Remove all obstacles to its destruction. 
If a blessing, remove all obstacles to its progress.” 


Comment on such an avowal is unnecessary, 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—Advices from England to the 24th ult. re- 
present the prospects for the coming harvest as quite 
good; prices of bread stuffs were tending downward; 
Western Canal flour was selling at 36s. 6d. Baltimore 
37s. 6d. The British funds had materially advanced ; 
Consols were quoted at 94. The allied Baltic fleet was 
near Cronstadt; the Russians appear to have fortified 
every important point in the Baltic so thoroughly as to 
make attack too perilous for the assailants. On the 
Danube, the Russians have failed in their repeated 
attempts to take Silistria, and having suffered much loss 
from a sortie made by the Turks on the 15th ult., had 
withdrawn to the north bank of theriver. The English 
and French troops were assembling at Varna on the 
Black Sea, about 60 miles from Silistria. Austria and 


armies from the Principalities. 


Baltic to the 28th ult. show a further decline of 6d. in 
flour. The Russians were 


Turkish provinces, leaving their sick and wounded 


in nine days and twelve hours, the shortest on record. 


cumstance which never before occurred. 


prevalent in many places, are fruitful of disasters, which 


serious on this occasion appears to have been a collision 
on the Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad between 


. towards evening, and another train leaving Baltimore. 
number of human beings having been crushed to death, 
and many more mutilated in a shocking manner. Thirty- 
.| three persons have lost their lives, and others, if they 

should survive their injuries, will be crippled and maim- 
ed for life. 


Kansas.—The latest intelligence from this Territory 





citizens? It would call forth a general burst of 


“ The Charleston Mercury speaking of the intended | 


But how can any man who regards slavery | 





Prussia had made a united demand upon the Russian 
government, insisting upon the speedy withdrawal of its 
Later news by the 


in full retreat from the 
behind them; their loss in this campaign by sickness 
>} and the carnage of war, is estimated at 50,000 men. The 


Baltic’s last run from Liverpool to New York was made 


London and Liverpool papers were received in Philadel- 
phia by noon of the tenth day after their issue, a cir- 


UNITED STATES.—“ The National Celebration.”— 
1|The manner in which the fourth of the month is spent 
t| by a large portion of ‘the people in this country, is a 
great and growing evil. The disorder and intemperance 
it would require a long chapter to record. The most 
a large train containing people from Baltimore, who had 


t been out of the city on an excursion, and were returning 


The results were of the most appalling kind, a great 


| 
| 





of slaveholders to appropriate it to their exclusive ocey. 
pation, preparatory to its being made a slave State, 
Settlers from the adjacent slave States were moving into 
it in great numbers, and meetings had been held by 
them, at which it was resolved to permit no settlers 
from the North opposed to slavery to remain there. 

Yeo York.—Frauds and breaches of trust to the 
amount of millions of dollars on the part of men hereto- 
fore high in the public confidence, have been discovered, 
and occasion much alarm and uneasiness. . Deaths last 
week, 761, of which 98 were from Cholera. 

Philadelphia.—The most destructive fire, since the 
great one of 1850, occurred on the night of the 5th inst, 
During a performance in the National Theatre on Chest- 
nut near Ninth street, a fire broke out in the building; 
the audience were all enabled to escape in safety, but 
one of the actors perished in the flames. The fire soon 
communicated to the large edifice, known as the Museum 
building, at the corner of Ninth and George streets, 
which together with the theatre was totally destroyed, 
The houses on the south side of Chestnut street, extend- 
ing east from Ninth for a distance of about 250 fee 
were also consumed, and on George street the destruc. 
tion involved all the property on the north side between 
Eighth and Ninth streets. The theatre destroyed, though 
but a slightly built structure, was the largest of those 
schools of vice and folly in this city. Deaths for the 
week ending 8th inst., 368, of which 22 were from 
Cholera. The excesses of the fourth instant, in connec- 
tion with the great heat of the weather, has tended to 
swell the weekly record of mortality, both here and in 
New York. 





West Nottingham School, Cecil county, Maryland, 
under the charge of Nottingham Preparative Meeting of 
Friends. The course of instruction comprises the usual 
branches of a good English Education. A few pupils of 
either sex can be accommodated at this school. Price 
of board and tuition, Thirty Dollars per quarter. For 
particulars, address the Teacher, 

Tuomas WARING, 
Port Deposit, Md. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street; William Bettle, No. 
14 South Third street; John C. Allen, No. 179 South 
Fifth street, and No. 227 North Front street ; Horatio 0. 
Wood, No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut street; 
William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 
South Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No. 32 South Second street; John M. Whi- 
tall, No. 161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month—John Elliott, No. 41 
N. Fifth street. John Carter, No. 105 S. Twelfth street. 
Nathaniel Randolph, No. 585 Vine street. 

Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worthington. 

Matron.—Elizabeth B. Hopkins. 





Diep, on board the steamer “ Oriental,” on her trip 
from St. Louis to Louisville, on the 6th of Fifth month, 
1849, after a painful illness of sixteen hours, of cholera, 
Sara Bexu Lapp, in the 31st year of her age, daughter 
of our late esteemed Friends Thomas and Ann Ladd, Rich- 
mond, Va. It is consoling to her relatives and Friends 
to learn, from repeated expressions of resignation and 
faith in our blessed Redeemer, that there is reason to 
believe she has, though unmerited mercy, exchanged a 
state of suffering for one of inexpressible joy. 


, on the 3lst of Twelfth month, 1853, at her re- 
sidence, (Ingleside), Shenandoah county, Va., of pul- 
monary consumption, Sipetia A. Conn, wife of Raphael 
M. Conn, and sister of Sarah B. Ladd, in the 38th year 
of her age. For several years previous to her last ill- 
ness, her mind was often brought into deep exercise. A 
short time before her decease, whilst engaged in fervent 
prayer and supplication, she was favoured to feel most 
sensibly the overshadowings of the Divine presence, 
after which she often expressed her faith in a crucified 
and risen Lord, and reliance on his promises; and but 
a few moments before her departure, she was mercifally 
favoured to experience a foretaste of that glorious im- 
mortality reserved for the righteous. To her afflicted 
relatives she said, “Weep not for me,” and exhorted 
them to follow her to heaven. “Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” 
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